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COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
<= This paper will be issued, hereaf- 
ter, in the city of New-York, froia the 
Rooms of the “ American Common School 
Union,” 128 Fulton-street. All communica- 
tions and subscriptions for the paper must be 
sent, post paid, to New-York city. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

(<= 1. The present number completes the 
second volume of this paper, and subscribers 
will not expect the third volume till they re- 
mit us payment for the same. Each num- 
ber of this paper, hereafter, will be sewed, 
and the leaves, also, will be cut open. In 
addition to this improvement, the paper will 
be printed on an improved type. 

2. The first number of next year (Janua- 
ry No.) will contain two engravings in con- 
trast with each other; one of them an * Op 
Scuoo.-Hovse,” with every thing about it 
wrong and ludicrous ; and the other a * Mo- 
DEL Scuoou-Hovse,” with every thing in 
connection as it should be. 

3. The character ot the coming third vo- 
lume will be like the present number. The 
paper should be read at home, and by the 
reading classes in school. Every school 
should have at Jeast 11 copies, so as to make 
a class of this number. We do not know of 
any thing that will give so much interest 
and utility to the schools as a paper rightly 
conducted on the plan we now propose. 

















NEW-YORK, DECEMBER, 1837. 


NEWS OF THE DAY. 

1. This chapter is necessarily omitted in 
the present number. We regret this, for 
the News Chapter will be one of great inte- 
rest to schools and families. The present 
number throughout, in fact, has, from pecu- 
liar circumstances, been so hurried, that it is 
not a fair specimen of what the paper will 
be in its different departments, during the 
coming year. We confidently believe that 
this paper, with its present plan, can be 
made the pupil’s and the fireside’s most de- 
sired friend. 'Weask our patrons, however, 
to read this number through, and to send it to 
the schoo!, that a class may be formed while 
the schools are opening for the winter. 








LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. I. 

1. Fourth Instalment.—The most important 
laws passed by the “Special Session” of con- 
gressare the following: The first relates to 
the surplus revenue—a sum of money lying in 
the treasury, and not required by the expen- 
ses of the government. This money was 
obtained by taxes on merchandize brought 
from foreign countries—by selling new land 
in the west, &c. 

2. On the 23d of June, 1836, congress 
agreed todivide this money among the states, 
according to their number of inhabitants. 
The people have already received three- 
fourths of the sum, and the remaining one- 
fourth was, according to the original law, to 
be paid next January. 

3. But the “Special Session ” of congress 
has said that the remaining fourth part shall 
not be paid tilla year from next January—till 
1839. This was one of the laws, or Acts as 
they are called. 

4. Treasury Notes ——The next Act of im- 
portence was that which authorized the Unit- 
ed States Treasurer to issue “ Treasury 
Notes.” This law was made to furnish mo- 
ney for the treasury, which had not the 
means of paying the necessary expenses of 
the government. 

5. Those who owed the government had 
not paid their debts, and money must be had 
to pay the government creditors. So, in- 
stead of crowding the debtors, or directly 


No. 12. 





millions of dollars—that is, told the Treasu- 
rer to issue that amount of bills, which are 
to pass as money like bank bills. 

6. These “ Treasury Notes” are signed 
by the Treasurer and the Register of the 
Treasury. They are not to be of a Jess sum 
than $50, and they are to be redeemed by 
the Treasurer in one year after they are is- 
sued. Theyare to draw such interest as the 
Treasurer and President may fix, not ex- 
ceeding six per cent a year. 

7. The Treasurer is authorized to pay 
these notes as money to those the govern- 
ment may owe, and such other persons as 
may choose to receive them in payment. 
Whoever owes the government, or wishes to 
buy any thing of the government, can pay 
these notes back as money—and receive in- 
terest on them during the time they have 
been issued. 

8. By the time the government is obliged 
to redeem these notes, (one year after they 
are issued,) it will get its pay fro those 
who owe it, and thus will be able to buy in 
the notes with gold and silver. 

9. Indian War.—The Indians in Florida 
and the vicinity have so conducted, as to 
make it necessary for the United States, to 
send a military force to prevent or stop them 
from doing farther wrongs. These efforts 
are attended with much expense, and to 
meet this, congress passed a Jaw, making an 
additional appropriation of one million six 
hundred thousand dollars. 

10. On Duty Bonds.—When a person 
brings goods from a foreign country into the 
United States, he is required to pay to the 
general government, that is, to pay to the 
United States Treasury, more or less mo- 
ney, according the species of goods he brings 
in. We call such payment duties. Impor- 
ters, men who make it their business to sup- 
ply our market with things raised or made 
in other countries, are, from the nature of 
their trade, constantly paying duties to the 
government. : 

11. When they do not pay down they give 
securities, or “ bonds,” to ensure future pay- 
ment. Many importers and merchants are 


now in debt to the government for duties not 
paid, and they have, as required by law, gi- 





borrowing money, the government made ten 





ven * bonds.” 
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12. These bonds they can not pay, not 
having been able to sell their goods; and 
hence congress has said the payment may be 
extended to nine months from the time the 
bond was given. This postponement of the 
payments of these bonds was one of the laws 
of the special session. It gives relief to the 
merchants and importers. 

13. Deposite Banks.—The government has 
usually let its surplus money—money it did 
not want to use immediately—remain, till 
required, in several cf the banks in different 
parts of the country. These banks are call- 
ed Deposite Banks. But the last session 
made it obligatory on the Treasurer to with- 
draw, as fast as practicable, the United 
States funds deposited in these banks. 

14. And for the present, at least, no more 
deposites will be made in them by the go- 
vernment. The foregoing are the most im- 
portant Jaws of the “Special Session,” and 
these should be read and understood by eve- 
ry citizen. Next winter, when congress and 
the Jegislatures are in session, we shall be 
able to make this part of our paper interest- 
ing and useful. 


COMMON SCHOOLS.—No. I. 

1. Within a few years, there has been a 
great improvementin the situation and struc- 
ture of our jails and poor-houses. The in- 
mates of these places of confinement and 
charity, are now made comfortable, in com 
parison, to what they were 15 or 20 years 
ago, when they were struck off at auction to 
the lowest bidder. 

2. Many of our readers can remember 
when the town pauper was kept by that man 
who would charge the least, and who, natu- 
rally, would not expend much in his keep- 
ing. But now this victim of poverty, and 
probably of disease, is well provided for ina 
mansion of a building, and by kind liberal 
friends. 

3. Our jails, too, are now well ventilated, 
light, warm, and airy. These buildings are 
models of architecture. We seem to have 
rivalled each other in making these places 
of punishment beautiful and comfortable. 
This is all right. 

4. But have we bestowed the same atten- 
tion on our district s:hool-houses? While 
we have been sympathysing with, and labor- 
ing for, the jail, have we not forgotten the 
hard seat, without a foot-hold or a back 
piece, the foul uir the children were breath- 
ing, and the noisy, demoralizing location of 
the school-house? And do we not knock off 
the schools to the lowest bidder in many in- 








stances? The man that will teach the 
cheapest is our best teacher. — 

5. There are many honorable exceptions to 
this short-sighted parsimony, for in our state 
this paper has circulated during the past 
year 80,000 numbers, and better teachers and 
school-houses and books are demanded by 
more than half of the districts in the state. 
Men are qualifying themselves to teach, and 
districts are offering such wages to teachers 
as will justifying this qualification. 

6. All this presages better times and a 
better state of things, in some districts, and 
in some whole towns. But take the people 
generally, and we find among them’ much 
indifference to this vital subject—their chil- 
dren’s education. 

7. During the past year we have employ- 
ed 47 permanent agents to deliver lectures, 
besides many that were temporary, and cir- 
culated 180,000 numbers of this paper. This 
effert has cost us $2331 more than ourere- 
ceipts. The whole of which the editor has, 
it is feared, to pay from his own pocket. 

8. He was assured by several men, that 
all deficiencics would be paid him, but the 
change in the times has prevented benevo- 
lent men from doing what they designed, 
and would be glad to do, if it was possible. 
But we are not disheartened, and shall go on 
with increased effort. We intend to give 
this enterprise a fair trial, firmly believing 
that support will, in the end, be extended to 
us. 


9. Now, we have no other reliance (nor 
had we for the past year) than the income 
of the paper, and the works on education 


we publish. If the friends of education are 
disposed to let this effort fall on one or two 
individuals, there will be injustice done. 
We expect otherwise. 

10. Every man, who can furnish means to 
subscribe for the paper, or buy a school 
book of an improved character, we believe is 
disposed to aid us, and will act out his dis- 
position. Time will tell whether that which 
is of momentous importance can be paid for 
ornot. The result will depend upon the de. 
cision and action of each individual. 

11. To make our paper still more accep- 
table and useful; we have promised in the 
future volume an amount of labor which but 
few can estimate. To make all these sub- 
jects attractive, practical, and intelligible, will 
demand much thought and close attention. 
This we will give. It rests with each indi- 
vidual in the community to sustain the ef- 
fort. 





COMMON SCHOOLS.—No. II. 

1. It is very easy to detect and ferret oyt 
evils and abuses, but not so easy to devise a 
remedy for them. What then must be done 
to remedy those of which we have been 
speaking? The public mind must be awa- 
kened from its present lethargy, not to say 
stupidity, in regard to these schools. The 
people want light upon this subject. They 
need stirring up. 

2. And meetings frequent, ¢f not protract: 
ed, should be held to excite them respecting 
it. They must be brought to see, and scan 
and measure their vast importance to them. 
selves, their posterity, society and the re. 
public under which they are living so happy 
and so free. Let it be placed before them 
in all its height, and length and breath. 

3. Let them see and feel what their best 
good requires at their hand, and they will 
do it in all good earnest. They will make 
wise and generous provision for their sup- 
port—enlarge the circle of studies in then— 
provide the best books extant—furnish appa- 
ratus—and procure competent instructors. 

4. But how shall this be done—how can 
we reach the people, and enlist them in this 
good cause? We must individually do all 
we can to disseminate knowledge, introduce 
and circulate publications that treat of po- 
pular education, and exercise our utmost in- 
fluence to improve the district schools. But 
we cannot be successful unaided and alone. 

5. In every school district and town, it 
must have auxiliary societies acting in uni- 
son with it. To organize them will be the 
peculiar study, as it will no doubt, be the 
pleasure, of instructors and the members of 
the society. Each instructor should get up 
a society in the district where he teaches, 
composed of himself, such other members as 
reside in it, his scholars, other young per- 
sons, their parents and all who are disposed 
to join. 

6. He should procure an apparatus, and 
induce the district, or society to buy it. The 
meetings should be held once in two weeks 
or oftener—when a lecture should be read 
on the design of public schools, their bear- 
ing upon the happiness and prosperity of the 
people and the country. Methods of in- 
struction—qualifications of instructors— 
books to be used and studies to be pursued 
in them. 

7. There should be exercises also con- 
nected with the studies of the scholars, and 
illustrations and explanations made with the 
apparatus. In addition to this there should 
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be in each town a town society, consisting 
of the members of all the district societies. 

It should meet in each district as often as 

once or twice during the season, and have a 
general meeting towards the close of the 
schools. 

8. Wheneach district society should make 
a report of the instruction, books, studies 
and progress of the scholars in each school, 
and of such other facts as may be judged im- 
portant. A condensed report should be made 
up of them, with statements of the amount 
of money raised for the support of schools 
in each town, and presented to the county 
society at its annual meeting. 

9. In this way a complete system of sta- 
tistics im relation to these schools could be 
compiled with ease. A map of their condi- 
tion exposing at once their defects, avould 
be spread out ; and measures could be readi- 
ly suggested and adopted to remove them. 

10. Besides the action of these district 
and town societies would be very salutary 
upon teachers and scholars. The merits of 
each teacher, the proficiency of the scholars 
would be compared together and tested. 
They would constitute a fiery ordeal to try 
the qualifications of instructors from which 
the incompetent would shrink with fear or 

depart with disgrace. They would be stimu- 
lated with a laudable emulation to excel and 
distinguish themselves—the former in teach- 
ing and the latter in learning. 

11. The feelings of people in general 
would become interested. They would at- 
tend and encourage the meetings. They 
would soon duly appreciate the value of 
these schools. They would cherish an ho- 
nest pride in them, and foster and nourish 
them as their peculiar institutions—as the 
main pillars of their own and their country’s 
happiness and independence. 

12. This plan is as feasible as it is useful 
in itsexecution. It will require but the mo- 
derate exertion and co-operation of the 
teachers to form and keep alive the district 
and town societies. It would occupy but lit- 
tle of their time, and that little very profita- 

bly to themselves and others. It opens a 

wide field for usefulness, in which they 

should delight to labor. 

13. 1 pity, indeed, that man who wouid re- 
fuse or hesitate to render this trifling ser- 
vice in the cause of education. His mind 
must be sluggish with such indolence, or 
absorbed with such selfish ambition as will 
make him either useless or dangerous to the 
community. Benevolent undertakings move 
slow at first. It needs a great deal of wis- 


ness and energy to carry them into success- 
ful operation.—A. Sanborn. 


we ought to publish the following letter or 
not, as it was sent to us without any per- 
mission, directly, to make it public. 
trust, however, Mr. Livingston will pardon 
us the publicity of his excellent communi- 
cation. 
has encouraged us much. 


third volume of the “Common School As- 
sistant” is excellent. 





STRONG APPROVAL. 
1. We have debated some time whether 


We 


We assure you, Dear Sir, that it 


Delhi, Nov. 1st, 1837. 
2. Mr. Evrrorn—Sir—Your plan for the 


It is what our schools, 
teachers, and children have long been asking 
for, though they did not know exactly what 
was wanting, or how to supply the want. * 
3. But when your plan came before us— 
a. plan that brings the children during their 
school hours in direct connexion with the de- 
lightful thoughts and applications of science, 
with the stirring labors of manhood, and the 
thrilling interests in the events of every day 
life—it put into form exactly what we wish- 
ed. 
4. The child now, with your paper, can 
read in his school the news of the outer- 
world, and learn what his cotemporaries and 
his institutions, and society generally, are 


manhood. 


has been done for years. 


ed before this. 


dren never understand. 


5. I repeat it, sir, your paper will do more 
to give interest to the school, pleasure to the 
scholars, utility to their studies, than all that 
It is strange that 
such a plan has never been generally adopt- 


6. In a few places the newspaper has 
been made a reading book, and with the most 
entire success; but the schools generally 
have not thought of any other mode of giv- 
ing enjoyment and benefit to the scholars 
than the old way of reading books the chil- 


7. And I regard your efforts with stronger 


take the advantage of the one that neglects 
the opportunity. 
9. In conclusion, sir, I am confident that 
you have the right plan for elevating the 
schools, and I hope you may be seconded by 
every well wisher of his fellow men and of 
his country. Yours sincerely, 

H. LIVINGSTON. 
J. OrvittE Tayior. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

1. The individuals conducting this paper 
and the enterprize of improving Common 
Schools generally have considered it advi- 
sable to open an * American Common School 
Union” in the city of New-York. In their 
rooms may be found fhe improvements in 
education from this and foreign countries. 
2. Some large central place in which may 
be seen and obtained at once, whatever re- 
lates to the great subject of the “ People’s 
Education” is now much wanted. It is be- 
lieved that such an establishment as this, 
rightly conducted, will do much to advance 
the cause of Common Schools. The “ Ame- 
rican Common School Union’? will be opened 
the 5th of this month in the large beautiful 
building 128 Fulton-street, New- York. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
1. “But why should not each man make 
what he wants for bimself, without going to 








doing ; and, also what will be expected of] his neighbor’s to buy it ? 
him when he shall enlist in the strife of 


Go into the shoemaker’s shop, and ask 

him why he does not make tables and chairs 

for himself, and hats, and coats, and every 

thing he wants. He will tell you that he 

must have a complete set of joiner’s tools to 
make one chair properly ; the same tools as 

would serve to make hundreds of chairs. 
And if he were also to make the tools him- 
self, and the nails, he would want a smith’s 
forge, and anvil and hammer. 

2. And after all, it would cost him great 
labor to make very clumsy tools and chairs, 
because he has not been used to that kind 
of work. It would be less trouble to him to 
make shoes that would sell for as much as 
would buy a dozen chairs, than to make one 






assurance of success as you have the means, 
of making every school acquainted with its 
true interests, and of giving it the means of 
adopting this desirable plan. Let the scho- 
lars take your paper and read it in school, in 
class, and if they do not find their labors 
sweetened and profitable, nothing else will 
give interest. 

8. They will read the news of the day, 
the laws that may be passed, the sciences 
that make labor delightful and profitable, and 
the arts that adorn and beautify life. The 





dom, hope and patience, of enthusiasm, firm- 








school that has a class in your faper will 


chair himself. 

3. To the joiner ayain, it would be as 
great a loss to attempt making shoes for 
himself. And so it is with the tailor, the 
hatter, and all other trades. It is best for 
all, that each should work in his own way, 
and supply his neighbors, while they supply 
him. 

4. But there are some rude nations who 
have very little of this kind of exchange. 
Each man among them builds himself a ca- 
bin, and makes clothes for himself, and a 
canoe to go a-fishing, and fishing-rod and 
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hooks, and lines, and also darts and bows 
and arrows for hunting, besides tilling a lit- 
tle bit of land. Such people are all of them 
much worse off than the poor among us. 

5. Their clothing is nothing but coarse 
mats or raw hides; their cabins are no bet- 
ter than pig-sties; their canoes are only 
hollow trees, or baskets made of bark ; and 
all their tools are clumsy. Where every 
man does every thing for himself, every 
thing 1s badly done; and a few hundreds of 
these savages will be half-starved in a coun- 
try that would maintain as many thousands 
of us in much greater comfort.” — Whately. 

6. The reason is, that with us one man 
works principally at one thing, and thus be- 
comes skilful, so that he can do more in the 
same time. If the shoemaker was to work 
half his time as a hatter, and the hatter as a 
shoemaker, there would be fewer hats and 
fewer shoes made than before, and besides 
that, not so good. 

7. In ehanging from one work to the other 
they would lose time in looking for their 
tools, and getting things into order; and 
after they began to work, some more time 
would be lost before they could “ get their 
hands in,” as it is termed, so as to work to 
advantage. 

8. Now, what is true of the shoemaker 
and the hatter, is equally true of all other 
trades. If their employments were mixed 
up, less would be made of every article; and 
thus every one would necessarily be poorer, 
because there would be less to be divided 
among them. 

9. There is another reason. People would 
be Jess industrious: they would not only 
work to less advantage, but they would work 
less steadily. This may be easily seen by 
comparing a country blacksmith, for in- 
stance, who has a great many different 
things to attend to, with one in the city, 
who works only at one. 

10. In proportion as men confine their at- 
tention to one operation, they become more 
industrious, that is, they work more steadily ; 
and more ski/ful, so that they do more in the 
same tine; and lastly, more ingenious in 
finding out inventions to save time and 
trouble. 

11. As an instance of this I would men- 
tion that it was a little boy who many years 
ago made one of the greatest improvements 
in the steam engine; for having nothing to 
do but to open and shut a valve at a particu- 
lar motion of the engine, he observed that 
by tying two strings to particular parts of 
the machine, it would open and shut itself; 
he did so, and thus all further trouble was 
eavéd. 





12. In our back country it is necessary 
for a settler to turn his hand to a great many 
things; but in the cities and older parts of 
our country it is more profitable for a work- 
man to keep at one employment, and get 
what he wants from others by giving what 
he makes better than they can, in exchange 
for what they make better than he. 


SOCIAL MORALS.—No. 1. 

1. We sometimes see neighbors trying 
to make each other unhappy, by inquiring 
into what is not their business, by telling 
stories about each other, and by enlarging 
and spreading about every fault they can 
find in gossiping from house to house. One 
tale-bearer can make a world of misery in 
any neighborhood. 

2. Now, it is our duty to tel] the truth 
and keep peace with all men. We should 
study to prevent neighborhood scandal] as 
much as possible, instead of being willing 
and ready to tell it again to the first person 
we meet with. Let us always do what is 
right, and when others do what is wrong, do 
not be ready to trumpet it about for our own 
amusement, or another’s injury. 

3. If a man is unhappy from sickness, or 
age, or poverty, it is our duty to relieve 
him. But a wicked man is unhappy in the 
worst sense; for there is no misery so great 
as wrong doing. And still more, he is always 
the cause of wickednessinothers. Heislike 
a man sick with some infectious disease, 
which he is in danger of communicating to 
all that are around him. And still more, the 
pains of this life terminate at death, but the 
pains of wrong doing, at death, are infinetely 
increased. 





4. Now, al! these considerations teach us, 
that a wicked man, is, above all others, an 
object of pity. And hence, it is our special 
duty, to try to benefit him, by rendering him 
virtuous. 

5. Many people say that if a man be wick- 
ed, we should shun him and let him alone. 
This is true, in one sense. We should not 
make him our companion, we should not put 
ourselves in danger of learning his wicked 
habits. If a man is a drunkard, we should 
not go and drink with him; if a man is pro- 
fane, we should not associate with him. 

6. All this is so; but this is noreason why 
we should not try to reclaim the drunkard, 
and teach the profane person to fear an oath. 
It is one thing, to adopt men as our friends 
and associates, and another thing to try to 
do them good. 

The duties which we owe to men who are 
wicked, are the following. 

7. I. We should consider them, when in 


affliction or distress, to be as truly objects 
o! our pity as other men. That we should 
feel as much pleasure in relieving them, as in 
relieving the virtuous, is perhaps impossible. 
But this does not show, that it is not as much 
our duty to do so. 


II. We should by all means in our power, 
labor to reclaim them from vice. 

This may be done: 

8. I. By example. By acting virtuously 
ourselves, we administer the kindest, and 
and frequently the most effectual reproof to 
the vicious. If we are in their company, 
therefore, we should always resolutely show, 
that we are on the side of virtue, and have 
no sympathy with vice. Though they may 
ridicule us, and dislike us, yet love to them, 
should teach us to bear this, patiently, for 
their good. 

9. II. By precept. We should, by suita- 
ble conversation, endeavor to convince men 
of the evil of their course, and urge and en- 
courage them to return to virtue. Advice 
of this sort, is generally, vastly more effec- 
tive, if given in private. 

10. III. As the truths of moralty are, by 
far, the most efficient agents in restoring 
men to virtue, we should use all proper 
means to circulate them among men, not 
only by conversation, but also by the distri- 
bution of excellent books. 

11. IV. As all men are our brethen, and 
all men need moial assistance, it is, mani- 
festly, our imperative duty to reclaim the 
wicked, as widely as possibly. As, by far 
the greater part of men, are utterly ignorant 
of the way of reform; hence, it is our im- 
portant duty, to send the truth every where, 
to the destitute. 

12. V. Such is the darkness of the mind 
of man, and they are so obstinately bent on 
doing wrong, that we can hope for little suc- 
cess in this mode of benevolence, without the 
assistance of a higher power. God has pro- 
mised to grant this assistance, in answer to 
effort. 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—No. I. 

1. Every farmer and mechanic should 
keep a blank book, and put down in it each 
day, the amount of money he pays out, and 
what he pays it out for; and also the amount 
of money he may receive daily, specifying 
who he receives it from, and what for. This 
is practised by only a few farmers or me 
ehanics. They generally trust to the me- 


mory, and after the business has run on for 
some time, they “jump accounts,” for they 
can not settle in any other way, not having 
noted down the “debts”? and “credits” as 





they should have done. 
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2. If they will keep a blank book and daily 
write what they owe and what they trust 
others with, they can settle at any time fair- 
ly and in a just manner for both parties. 
Hard thoughts and lawing frequently arise 
from trusting business to the memory. Much 
expense could be saved if people would do 
the business right at the time. 

3. Every person should know at the end 
of every year how much it has cost him to 
live, and how much also he has earned du- 
ring the time. I know of some farmers who 
put down every cent of expense and every 
cent earned ; and they can tell at the end of 
the year how much they have lost, or how 
much they have gained. This way of living 
prevents them from running into debt, and it 
prevents extravagance. 

4. The best architecture of farmhouses, 
of barns and other outhouses, should be stu- 
died by the young agriculturist. Conve- 
nience, security and protection of the stock, 
should be studied in the Iecation and struc- 
ture of the farm buildings. We often see 
the fences around the barn and the house 
thrown down by the cattle, and the whole 
stock allowed to roam in every direction, 
through the garden and over the grain and 
the meadows, during the whole feeding time 
of fall and spring. 

5. And we ofter see the hog pen between 
the road and the house, and the barn on the 
other side of the road directly opposite to 
the house. These objects should be placed 
in the field directly back of the dwelling. 
Why it is that some farmers will have the 
hog pen and the barnyard immediately un- 
der the windows and door of their dwelling 
I could never imagine! The cattle are per- 
mitted to run around the house, and in the 
dooryard, and bite off and tread down the 
young trees, and the pigs are permitted to 
trouble the kitchen door, and to upset the 
feed barrel, and to root up the garden! But 
1 have never been able to tell why this was 
50. 

6. There is much to learn and much to 
correct. No other man should be so ob- 
serving—so familiar with nature, in all her 
silent, wonderful operations—so well ac- 
quainted with every department of natural 
science, as the Farmer. Nature and the 
Farmer work together—for the same ob- 
ject—in the same workhouse—and with the 
same tools and materials. Nature is strug- 
gling with all her great energies to feed and 
bless the human race; and ¢o aid her is the 
work of the farmer. But he will be a poor 


help, unless he understands her mode of ope- 
ration. 





7. At present how deficient is the farmer’s 
education! He does not learn that which 
makes his profession profitable and honora- 
ble! Farming, in too many instances, is 
merely BLIND IMITATION !-—thought- 
less, unproductive toil—the slavish delving 
of the hands, without the delights or the aid 
of the intellect! This must be so when there 
is no science to guide; when, in their only 
education, the children learn nothing of their 
profession! Then let that be taught in the 
common school, which will make farming 
delightful, honorable and profitable. 





PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

1. Caloric is a very thin, subtil fluid. It 
can not be seen, and is known only by the 
sense of touch. It is the cause of all our 
feelings of warmth, or heat. Its particles 
repel each other; that is, they have a ten- 
dency to separate and fly off. I[t is im- 
ponderable, which means, it has no weight. 
A body is no heavier when it is hot, or what 
is the same thing, full of caloric, than when 
it is cold. 

2. It is found in all substances: in ice, in 
stones, in wood, in metals, in water, and in 
air. Every thing contains scme caloric. A 
liquid contains more caloric than a solid, and 
the aeriform substances, such as air, vapour, 
and the gases, contain more caloric than the 
liquid substances. The more caloric a sub- 
stance has, the less solid it is, except clay 
and a few other bodies. 

3. The attraction of cohesion makes so- 
lids. Caloric, it will be remembered, is an 
opposing power to cohesion, and theretore 
makes liquids. Every solid substance on 
the earth might be changed into a liquid or 
vapour by infusing into it sufficient caloric. 
If we lay a piece of ice on the stove, the ca- 
loric soon changes it into water, and then 
into vapour. 

4. Caloric is communicated from one body 
to another. If we put the hand on a hot 
body, caloric passes from it into the hand, 
and causes the feeling of warmth ; when we 
touch a body colder than the hand, the ca- 
loric goes from the hand into the body. Ca- 
loric desires to be in all bodies in an equal 
degree, and theretore goes from object to 
object, when bodies are brought together. 
If we throw a hot ball into a pail of water, 
the large quantity of caloric in the ball goes 
off immediately into the water, and in a short 
time the water and ball have an equal tem- 
perature. 

5. Caloric passes through some bodies 
with great rapidity, while through other bo- 
dies it passes slowly. It goes speedily 





through an iron rod, so that we can not 





touch the hand within a foot of the heated 
end; but it goes so slowly through glass 
that we can take hold of a glass rod within 
three inches of the melting end. Hence, 
some bodies are called good conductors of 
heat, or of caloric, and others bad conduc- 
tors. Iron is a good conductor; glass, 


stones, wood and charcoal are bad conduc- 
tors. 


6. If we take a piece of wire, and a pipe 
stem of equal length, and put a piece of wax 
on one end of each, and place the other ends 
in the fire, the wax on the wire will melt di- 
rectly, while the wax on the pipe stem is no 
warmer than when first put there—the wire 
being a good, and the clay a bad conductor 
of heat. Among the metals, gold is the 
best conductor of heat, platinum next, silver 
next, copper next—then iron, zinc, tin, lead, 
marble, &c. 

7. Silks, woollens, and furs are bad con- 
ductors of heat, and they are for this reason 
worn in winter, that we may retain the heat 
of the body as far as possible—the body be- 
ing warmer in winter than the surrounding 
air, it is wise to keep within us as much of 
our own ¢aloric as we can. In summer we 
wish to let the heat of the body pass off, and 
should at this season wear those materials 
that are good conductors of heat, such as 
cotton, linen, &c. 

8. Air is a bad conductor of caloric. On 
this account a thick blanket is not as warm 
as a quilt; air being between the two out- 
side pieces and in the cotton. The more 
open or porous a body is, the less its con- 
ducting force. Animals living in cold re- 
gions are covered with fine furs which al- 
most prevent the heat’s escaping from the 
body ; while those living in warm parts are 
covered with coarse, thin hair, offering no 
obstacle to the free escape of heat. 

9. Bricks, being bad conductors of heat, 
are frequently heated and wrepped in a cloth, 
and used for keeping the feet warm in cold 
weather; but a heated piece of plank is slill 
better, because wood does lose caloric as 
easily as brick. 

10. Black is a better conductor of heat 
than white. Heat is reflected by white but 
passes through black. Take a piece of 
black woollen cloth, and another of the 
same size and quality of white, and lay them 
upon the snow, when the sunis shining. In 
a few hours the black will be found to have 
sunk below the surface of the snow, while 
the white will remain on the surface. The 
black cloth lets the rays of caloric pass 
through it and melt the snow beneath, while 
the white reflects the caloric. 
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11. When we go into the sun in summer 
it is wise to wear a whitish dress—the white, 
turning the rays of the sun away from us, 
will make the heat less oppressive. In win- 
ter by wearing black, the rays of the sun 
enter the clothing and give warmth to the 
person. 

12. There are six sources of caloric: viz., 
the sun’s rays, combustion, friction, the mix- 
ture of different substances, electricity and 
galvanism. The sun is the great fountain 
of heat, and thus of life. Caloric comes 
from the sun at the rate of 200,000 miles in 
a second of time. It warms and thins the 
frozen juices of the plants in the spring, and 
causes the sap to circulate through the 
trunks and branches of the trees. 


MECHANICS—No. I. 
Tutor—George—Henry. 

1. T. Now, my young friends, if you have 
a mind, I will tell you something about me- 
tals. 

G. Pray do, Sir. 

H. Yes; I should like it of all things. 

T. Wellthen. First let us consider what 
a metal is. Do you think you should know 
one from a stone ? m 

2. G. Astone! Yes; I could not mistake 
a piece of lead or iron for a stone. 

T. How would you distinguish it? 

G. A metal is bright and shining. 

T. True, brilliancy is one of the qualities 
of metals. But glass and crystals are also 
very bright. 

3. H. But we can see through glass, and 
not through a piece of metal. 

T. Right. Opacity, or a want of trans- 
parency, is generally esteemed one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of metals.— 
Gold, however, when beaten very thin, trans- 
mits a green light. 

G. Metals are very heavy too. 

4. T All metals were thought to be so till 
very late!y, but some very light metals have 
been discovered within these few years, so 
that weight is not now considered as one of 
their characteristics. Well, what else? 

G. Why, they will bear beating with a 
hammer, which a stone will not, without fly- 
ing in pieces. 

5. T. Yes; that property of extending or 
spreading under the hammer is called malle- 
ability ; and another, like it, is that of bear- 
ing to be drawn out into wire, which is call- 
ed ductility, Metals have both these, and 
much of their use depends upon them. 

G. Metals will melt too. 

6. H. What! will iron melt? 

T. Yes; all metals will melt, though some 
require greater heat than others. The pro- 





perty of melting is called fusibility. Do you 
know any thing more about them? 

G. No; except that they are brought out 
of the ground, I believe. 

7. T. That is properly added, for it is that 
circumstance which makes them rank among 
fossils or minerals. To sum up their cha- 
racter, then, metals are brilliant, opaque, mal- 
leable, ductile, and fusible minerals. 

G. I am afraid I can hardly remember all 
that. 

T. The names may slip from your memo- 
ry, but you cannot see metals used at all, 
without being sensible of the things. 

8. G. But what are ores? I remember 
seeing a heap of iron ore which men were 
breaking with hammers, and it looked very 
like a heap of stones. 

T. The ore of a metal is the state in which 
it is generally met with in the earth, when 
it is so mixed with stony and other matters, 
as not to show its proper qualities as a me- 
tal. ‘ 

H. How do people know it then? 

9. T. By experience. It was probably 
accident, which in the early ages, discovered 
that certain fossils, by the force of fire, might 
be made to yield a metal. The experiment 
was repeated on other fossils; so that, in 
covrse of time, all the different metals, and 
all the different forms in which they lie con- 
cealed in the ground, were found outs) This 
branch of knowledge is called mineralogy, 
and a very important science 1t is. 

10. G. Yes, I suppose so; for metals are 
very valuable things. I have heard that a 
great deal of money is made every year from 
the mines in Wales. 

11. T. The mineral wealth of some coun- 
tries is much superior to that of the products 
above ground, and the revenue of many kings 
is in a great measure derived from their 
mines. But I suppose [ have told you as 
much as you can remember; in our next les- 
son weshall resume the subject, when I shall 


give you an account of some of the principal 
metals. 





SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT.—No. I. 
POLITICAL DEFINITIONS. 

1. Sovereignty,—is the highest power ! 

Thus, for a state, or nation, to be sovereign, 
it must govern itself, without any dependence 
upon another power. It must have no superi- 
ors. But when a community, city, or state 
makes part of another community or state, 
and is represented with foreign powers by that 
community or state of which it is a part, 
then it is not sovereign. 





2. Government,—is the whole body of con- 
stituted authority. Thus, from the very ori- 





gin of society, one portion of the people have 
exercised authority over the rest. The au- 
thority thus exercised is called the govern- 
ment, and it derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed. 

3. Law,—is a rule of action. In this ge- 
neral sense, it signifies the rules of all ac- 
tion, and constitutes alike the rules by which 
the heavenly bodies move, nations are go- 
verned, and the plants grow. Lav, in a po- 
litical sense, however, signifies a rule of hu- 
man action, In a particular state, “it isa 


rule prescribed by the supreme power in the 
state, commanding what is right, and for- 
bidding what is wrong.” 


4. Constitulton,—is the constituted form 
of government. It is the fundamental law ; 
the regulation which determines the man- 
ner in which the authority vested in govern- 
ment is to be executed. It is delineated by 
the hand of the people. 


5. A Despotism,—4s that form of govern- 
ment “in which a single individual, without 
any law, governs according to his own will 
and caprice.””’ An example of this kind of 
government may be found in Turkey, where 
the sultan exercises all the powers of sove- 
reignty, with respect to the general admi- 
nistration of public affairs ; but, even there, 
he is hmited by certain customs and rules, 
as it respects private justice. 

6. -A.Monarchy,—is that form of govern- 
ment in whith a single individual governs, but 
according to established laws. The govern- 
ments of Austria, Prussia, France, and Eng- 
land are examples of this form of goveri- 
tment. The limitations placed upon the mo- 
narch are, however, very different in degree : 
thus, the power of the Prussian monarch 1s‘ 
very great, while that of the king“ef Eng- 
land is so sthall as scarcely to be felt. The 
latter acts through his ministers, who are 
held responsible to the representatives of the 
people, and can maintain their power only so 
long as they can satisfy public opinion. 

7. A Republic,—is that form of govern- 
ment in which the whole people, or only a part 
of the people, hold sovereign power. The peo- 
ple of Athens were formerly an example of 
the first kind of republic, and governed them- 
selves by primary assemblies of the people, a 
mode which could only be adopted where the 
people were chiefly citizens, and inhabitants 
of one capital city. In modern times the 
United States are an example of the same 
kind of republic, with this difference, that 
the people do not govern themselves by their 
assemblies, but by delegates, or through the 
principle of representation. An example ot 
the second kind of republics may be fuund in 
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Venice, Genoa, and the Dutch States, in all 
of which a part of the people, either abso- 
lutely or limitedly, exercised the authority. 
The difference between these kinds of re- 
publics will be understood from the follow- 
ing definitions. 


8. A Democracy,—is when the sovereign 
power is in the hands of the whole people. 
The term democracy is derived directly from 
the Greek work Demos, signifying the people. 

9. An Aristocracy,—is when the sovereign 
power is in the hands only of a part of the peo- 
ple. This word is likewise of Greek deriva- 
tion. It is compounded of the adjective 


Aristos, signifying best or wisest, and Kratos, 
signifying power or strength; the whole 
word signifies: that form of government in 
which a few of the wisest and best govern. 
Both Democracies, and Aristocracies are Re- 
publics. 


10. A Party,—is any number of persons 
confederated, by a similarity of objects and 
opinions in opposition to others. An illus- 
tration of this may be found anywhere. In 
England, the whigs and tories are two great 
parties, which have long divided the nation. 
In Francc, during the revolution, the jaco- 
bins and royalists were violently opposed. 
On the continent of Europe generally, there 
are the parties of the libera’s and absolutisis. 
In the United States, the federal and demo- 
cratic parties divided the country till the 
termination of the last war. 

11. A Faction,—is any number of persons, 
whether majority or minority, confederated 
by some common motive, in opposition to the 
rights of other persons, or to the interests 
of community. The difference between party 
and faction then is, that the former is a diffe- 
rences of principle, and is founded on a gene- 
ral or public olject ; the latter may have any 
motive, however personal or selfish, and be 
directed towards any end, however little con- 
nected with the public welfare. Thus, two 
divisions of the people differing as to how 
the government shall be administered, are 
parties ; but asection whose object is to keep 
one portion of the people from the enjoy- 
ment of power, or to aggrandize an indivi- 
dual, or to divide among themselves all the 
offices of state, is a faction. 

12. Legislature,—is the law-making power. 
Thus, in a Republic, it is that branch of the 
government in which the people have vested 
the power to make laws. 

13. Congress,—is a meeting for the seétle- 
ment of national affairs, whether relating to 
one or more nations. In the United States, 
the national legislature is called the Congress; 
in Europe, a conference of different powers 


by their ministers, is called a Congress; as 
the meeting of ambassadors at Laybach was 
called the Congress of Laybach. 

14. Legislative,—that which relates to Jaw- 
making. 

15. Executive,—that which relates to the 
execution of the laws. Thus, the chief offi- 
cer of the government, whether he be called 
King, President, or governor, is denominat- 
ed the Executive,—for on him, in most cases, 
the constitution devolves the duty of execut- 
ing the laws, 

16. Judicial—that which relates to the 
administration of justice. Thus, judicial du- 
ties are those which devolve upon the judges, 
who have to decide upon what is law, and to 
adjudicate between private rights.—Mans- 


field. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—No. I. 

1, What is Natural Philosophy ? 

Natural Philosophy explains the reasons 
of things, and tells us about the properties 
of bodies. 

What are bodies? 

Every thing we see is a body. 

. ‘You have learned about the attraction of 
cohesion—is it found in all bodies ? 

It is; but itis stronger in some bodies, 
than it is in others. 

2. In what bodies is it the strongest! 
~ In hard bodies. 

Do yw call hard bodies by any other 
name? ~~ 

We call them solid bodies, or solids. 

Can you mention some solid bodies? 

Wood, and stone, and iron, are solid bo- 
dies. 

Are cork and sponge solid bodies ? 

They are. 

3. But they are soft bodies—are soft bodies 
solids ? 

They are. 

You said hard bodies are solids—how then 
can soft bodies be solids? 

Every body that is not fluid is solid. 

What bodies are fluids? 

Water, milk, and oil are called fluids. 

4. How do you know that cork and sponge 
and other soft bodies are not fluids? 

I can make sponge and cork into any 
shape I please, and they will remain in that 
shape, but water and other fluids will not. 

If I should place a solid and a fluid upon 
the table, how could you tell which was a 
solid? 

The solid body would remain where you 
put it. 

5. What would the fluid do? 

It would flow on the table, or down from 











it on the floor. 


What do you mean by a fluid ? 

Something that flows, and will not keep 
its place, unless it is confined in a vessel. 

Do all fluids flow like water? 

Not all; there are some fluids that are 
different from water or oil. 

6. Then how many kinds of bodies are 
there? 

Two. 

What are their names? 


Solids and fluids. 

Why are some solids hard, and other so- 
lids soft ? 

Because the attraction of cohesion is 
stronger in hard bodies than it is in soft bo- 
dies. 

7. What do you mean the attraction of 
cohesion ? 

The attraction of cohesion is the power of 
sticking together which God has given to 
little particles of bodies. 

What do we call hard solid bodies ? 

We call them dense bodies. 

What is density ? 

Hardness. 

What bodies are dense ? 

Those bodies are dense whose particles 
aie close together. 

8. Mention some dense bodies. 

Iron is very dense and so is wood. 

Which has the greatest density, the iron 
or the wood ? 

Iron has the greatest density. 

Why has iron greater density than wood? 

Because its particles are closer together 
than the particles of wood are. 

9. How do you know they are ? 

It does not take so much strength to cut 
wood, as it would to cut iron. 

What do we call soft solid bodies? 

We call them rare bodies ? 

What is rarity? 

Softness or thinness. 

What bodies are rare ? 

Those bodies are rare, whose particles are 
not very close to each other. 

10. Mention some rare bodies. 

Cork and sponge are rare bodies. 

Which has the greatest rarity, cork or 
sponge ? 

Sponge is the rarest. 

Why is sponge rarer than cork ? 

Because its particles are not attracted or 
drawn to each other as closely as the parti- 
cles of cork are. 

11. How do you know they are not? 

Because sponge is more easily separated 
than cork is. 

When you say the fog is very dense, what 
do you mean ? 

I mean the fog is very thick, and its par- 
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ticles are so very near each other, that we 
cannot see through them. 

12. 1s steam a solid or a fluid ? 

Steam is a fluid. 

How do you know? 

Because it does not keep its place, and it 
cannot be made into any shape. 

13. Can the air be made into any shape or 
figure ? 

It cannot. 

Then is the air a solid or a fluid ? 

The air is a fluid. 

Does the air flow to the ground like wa- 
ter? 

It does not. 

14. Why does it not if it is a fluid!” 

It is too light to fall to the ground. 

Where is the air? 

It is all around us—it is what we breathe. 

Then we can breathe a fluid, can we not? 

We can, and our breath itself is a fluid. 

But are air and breath such fluids as wa- 
ter? 

No; they are a different kind of-fluid. 

15. What is the name given to such flu- 
ids as water and oil? 

They are called liquids, or running fluids. 

What is the name of such fluids as breath 


and vapor? 
They are called aeriform fluids. 


16. What is the meaning of aeriform? 
Aeriform means air-form. 

Why are they called aeriform ? 
Because they are like air. 


PUBLIC OFFICERS.—No. I. 

1. The first and highest public officer in 
our government is the President of the 
United States. Before a man can be made 
President he must be thirty-five years old, 
must have been born in the United States 
and lived in them at least fourteen years. 

2. The President is elected for four years, 
after which the people can elect him again, 
or as many times as they see fit. The most 
of our Presidents have been elected twice. 

3. The President is chosen by men call- 
ed “Electors.” Theze men are appointed 
for the purpose of choosing a President; 
and they are appointed in a way the Legis- 
lature (the State Government) of each State 
shall direct. Each State is allowed the same 
number of Electors that it has Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

4. No man can be appointed an Elector, 
that is, one who chooses a President, if he 
holds any office under the United States, or 
is amember of Congress. The “Electors” of 
each State, after being chosen, meet at some 
place in their own State, and then vote by bal- 
lot, that is by tickets, for President. These 





tickets must have written on them distinctly 
the name of the man the voter wishes to make 
President. 

5. The name of each map who has been 
voted for by the Electors, and the number of 
votes he has received is then sent, in a seal- 
ed package, to the President of the Senate 
of the United States. This is done by each 
State. 

6. Then the President of the Senate opens 
these packages sent from each State, in the 
presence of both houses of Congress, and the 
votes for President are counted. The man 
that has the greatest number of votes is 
declared President of the United States, if 
that number is more than half of all the 
Electors in the several States. 

7. If it is found that no one has such a 
majority it is, then, the duty of the House of 
Representatives to choose a President. The 
House must choose one of the three persons 
who had the greatest number of votes from 
the Electors. Each member of the House 
does not vote, but all the members of one 
State give in but one vote; that is, each 
State puts in one’ vote. So that man is 
chosen who has the greatest number of 
States voting for him. 

8. If the President dies or is removed from 
office before his term expires the Vice-Presi- 
dent performs the duties of President. The 
President receives a salary yearly, which can 
not be lessened or increased during the term 
for which he has been elected. That salary 
is now, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

9. The President is the chief commander 
of the army and the navy; he also has the 
command of the militia when called into 
service. The President has power to grant 
pardons for all offences against the United 
States, except impeachments. He has power 
to make treaties, or agreements, with other 
nations, if two-thirds.of the Senate consent 
to the treaty. 

10. The President has the sole power to 
nominate to the Senate all ambassadors, 
public ministers, consuls, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, members of the cabinet, and 
all other officers of the United States, whose 
appointment is not fixed by law. The 
Senate can accept of the nomination or re- 
ject it. If they accept, the man nominated 
by-the President is apppointed to office; if 
the Senate reject the nomination, the Presi- 
dent has to name another person. 

11. Congress has given power to the Pre- 
sident to appoint some of the lower officers, 
without the consent of the Senate. The 
President is obliged frequently to give Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, 
and recommend to their notice such mea- 





sures as he may think expedient. The Pre- 
sident can call congress together whenever 
he choses ; and he can adjourn Congress if 
it can not agree to do so itself. 

12. The President takes care that all the 
laws are executed, and has the power to 
commission officers for this purpose. We 
will go no further with this subject in this 
number. Our readers will see how useful 
and important our paper can be made. 


THE LAW. 

1. The spirit of the law is all equality and 
justice. In a government based on true 
principles, the law is the sole sovereign of 
a nation. It watches over its subjects in 
their business, in their recreation and their 
sleep. It guards their fortunes, their lives, 
and their honors. 

2. In the broad noonday and the dark mid- 
night it ministers to their security. It ac- 
companies them to the altar and festal board. 
Tt watches over the ship of the merchant, 
though a thousand leagues intervene; over 
the seed of the husbandman abandoned for 
a season to the earth; over the studies of 
the student, the labors of the mechanic, the 
opinions of every man. 

3. None are high enough to offend it with 
impunity, none so low that it scorns to pro- 
tect them. It is throned with the king, and 
sits in the seat of the republican magis- 
trate ; but it also hovers over the couch of 
the lovely, and stands sentinel scrupulously 
preserving to the felon whatever right he 
has not forfeited. 

4. The light of the law illumines the pa- 
lace and the hovel, and surrounds the cradle 
and the bier. The strength of the law 
laughs fortresses to scorn, and spurns the 
intrenchments of iniquity. The power of 
the law crushes the power of man and strips 
wealth of unrighteous immunity. It is the 
thread of Dedalus, to guide us through the 
labyrinths of cunning. It is the spear of 
t Iihuriel to detect falsehood and deceit. 


5. It is the faith of the martyr to shield 
us from the fires of persecution—it is the 
good man’s reliance—the wicked one’s dread 
—the bulwark of piety—the upholder of mo- 
rality—the guardian of right—the distribu. 
ter of justice—its power is irresistible—its 
dominion indisputable. It is above us, and 
around us, and within us—we can not fly 
from its protection—we can not avert its 
vengeance.—Lit. Messenger. 


NOTICE. 

Those who may wish to purchase the 
school books we have published, or may 
publish, can procure them of E. H. Pease, 
No. 82 State-street, Albany. We give this 
notice, as we are abont to move to New- 
York city, and it may be more convenient 
for some to purchase our books in Albany. 














